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pect his own wishes.  I hold that his wishes must be a first charge
upon any collection that may be made by us, the survivors, to
perpetuate his memory.   Deshbandhu knew what he was    oing
when he made over his property to a trust.   He deliberately chose
to give it for a charitable, not a political, purpose.   The survivors
are not only, therefore, bound to acquire the house for the na-
tion, but also to use it for the purpose   intended by the donor.
Bengal is, therefore, in my opinion, in honour bound to use the
mansion as a hospital for women and an institution for training
nurses.   I hear that in some places Bengalis are collecting funds
for local memorials.     I hope that every city will have a memo-
rial worthy of the great patriot.  But that time is not yet.   In my
humble opinion, the honour of every Bengali who cherishes Desh-
bandhu's memory is pledged to finish the collection of 10 lacs
for the All-Bengal Memorial before diverting a single pice for a
local  memorial.   The  Bengalis  outside  Bengal,  beware.    They
have not all yet made their returns.   If all the Bengalis who have
known Deshbandhu will not exert  themselves,  the  collection is
likely to be unduly prolonged.   I hope, therefore, that those Ben-
galis who read these notes   will exert themselves to the utmost
within their own circles to secure the best subscriptions.
'     Young India, 16-7-1925                 *
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I have lately been calling on a number of rich people to col-
lect donations for the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. One of them
was Shri Sadhuram Tularam. There I not only secured a gene-
rous donation, but also had occasion to talk to those present about
religious matters. Untouchability was mentioned and it was said
that something had appeared in the newspapers attributing to me
the view that we should interdine and intermarry with the so-
called untouchables. What I said to disabuse them regarding
this only seemed to surprise those who had raised the point, and
they suggested that I might publish a summary of what I told
them in the Hindi Navajivan. I have accepted the suggestion and
give here the required summary.

I must make it clear to the people, in the first place, that I
do not as a rule read newspapers and on the rare occasions when
I do, I find it impossible to repudiate all the false things that are
attributed to me. If, therefore, anyone at any time has a doubt,
he should ask me what I had said on any given occasion. Now,